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“,.. this city must continue to advance till it rivals 


and even surpasses in populousness the ‘Queen . 
City of the Golden Gate’ — and as San Francisco 
will be the maritime metropolis of the West,  § ~ 
so Virginia will be the interior metropolis.” 





VIRGINIA EVENING BULLETIN 
JULY 7,1863 


By JAMES HULSE 


Virginia City sits, like a regal old lady, on the most 
majestic perch in all of the spacious Great Basin. At her 
back is Mount Davidson, which her founders for a time 
called Sun Mountain. Stretching away to the East in awe- 
some splendor is the desert which lies at her feet. Perhaps 
these accidents of geography are what makes it appear that 
Virginia City—long known as the Queen of the Comstock 
—-sits on a monumental throne. 

But there are more queenly features about Virginia City 
than those of geography. Her throne is silver—or rather ; 
it was. And there was not a small quantity of gold in her 4 
throne in the days when she truly reigned over the western 
half of the Basin. There is also the fact that she still 
receives a kind of homage, or at least a respectful curiosity, 
from thousands of admirers every year. Men who do not 
truly owe her any loyalty in an age which has passed her 
by come to her to be in the presence of a glorious past, 
somewhat in the manner that modern Englishmen used to 
watch and admire the late Dowager Queen Mary a few 
years ago. The fact that she has ceased to be the most 
beautiful lady on the scene and the fact that she no longer 
wields the scepter in the domain do not detract from the 
fact that once she was an undisputed sovereign in a glori- 
ous age. 

The tourists who tramp over the rough board sidewalks 
as Virginia City approaches her centennial year, who prowl 
along C Street looking for secrets or oddities of the past, 
may be searching for dreams of empire or glory. Some of 
them, to be sure, are only performing the necessary pre- 
liminaries of telling the folks back home that they saw 
Virginia City. But the true dreamer lets his mind play on 
how it might have been to live here before the abdication 
and he succumbs to a kind of historic hypnotism. If he is 
enough of a dreamer—if there is something of the pros- 
pector in his soul—perhaps he looks at the earth of the 
Comstock or out across the uneven desert carpet which is 
in the east and believes there is even yet the wherewithal 
for a man to build an empire. 
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“When I arrived at Virginia City in March, 
1860, I found a large number of people living 
there in tents, behind rocks, in holes 

in the ground, and in every possible way 
they could devise to protect themselves 

from the prevailing inclement winds.” 


WILLIAM M. STEWART 


A hundred years ago, the land which was to be known as west- 
ern Nevada had nothing for a man who was not a dreamer. It 
had been crossed by the Forty-Niners, a contingent of humans 
with dreams of great wealth, and by other wanderers who had 
not found fulfillment in civilized places. The first permanent set- 
tlers in this land were Mormons, a brand of religious colonists 
who had notions not only of a temporal dominion covering the 
entire Great Basin but also of a spiritual millennium with their 
church as the core. When, at about the same time as the Mormons 
were planting tiny settlements along the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, prospectors began probing for gold along the Car- 
son River and in the gullies that radiate from it; they were 
prompted by visions of wealth like that found in California. 

Gold was discovered in the gulch known as Gold Canyon in 
1850, the year before the first permanent Mormon settlement in 
the region. For nine years prospectors intermittently washed sand 
in the gully from the river up to the sides of Mount Davidson. A 
man could sometimes pan out five dollars worth of dust a day, and 
if he had to live in a crude hut and eat sparse fare, there were 
compensations. The profits of panning would usually sustain one 
through a lazy winter. There may have been as many as 200 men 
in Gold Canyon when panning was good, but fewer in the late 
fifties, when most of the little surface pockets of gold were gone. 

By 1859, the dreams which had been associated with the western 
fringe of the Basin seemed to be dying. The Mormons had with- 
drawn their colony in 1857 and panning was producing only a 
couple of dollars a day. The niggard, remote land was turning 
the prospectors into a class of indolent beings not unlike the Paiute 
Indians whom the desert had subdued and dulled. 

But this process was halted, and two notorious dreamers—whose 














names were later attached to the region—figured prominently in 
this change. One was James Finney—“Old Virginia”’—who dis- 
covered an outcropping of gold at the head of Gold Canyon in 
January of 1859, and the other was Henry P. Comstock, whom a 
contemporary described as “an industrious visionary prospector, 
though little more than half-witted.” 

Old Virginia, a buffoon and a creature of indolence, had an eye 
for good placer. Life in the desert suited him well, for he had 
few interests other than hunting and whiskey. It was on a hunting 
trip that he first saw the outcropping high in Gold Canyon to 
which he led a group of miners on January 28. Panning suddenly 
became profitable again on the new site, which was called Gold 
Hill, and claims were grabbed quickly. Men began to fan out for 
new prospects, and some went northward, along the eastern slope 
of Mount Davidson, to the uppermost part of a gully known as 
Six Mile Canyon. 

In the spring of 1859, Peter O’Riley and Pat McLaughlin were 
among those in Six Mile Canyon. Plagued by failures, they were 
about to abandon their quest when the sage-covered hill yielded 
a secret. Digging in a small spring on about June 9, they found a 
promising new pocket of gold. Fate sent the crude Henry Comstock 
onto the claim that very day, and he successfully demanded a 
share and branded his name on the whole ore body. 

The Comstock Lode was thus tapped in two places during the 
first half of 1859. Before midyear, the miners learned they had 
silver as well as gold, and there was new fabric for the making of 
dreams. 

News spreads quickly among the fraternity of dreamers. Ground 
between the discovery in Six Mile Canyon, which was called the 
Ophir, and the discovery in Gold Hill was claimed immediately, 
and the rush began. 

A century ago, the search for gold and silver came first and the 
concern for creature comforts which gold and silver can buy rated 
second on the Comstock. This situation was to change as the com- 
munity matured, but in the beginning on Sun Mountain, where 
Virginia City now sits, there was only a group of quickly dug 
cuts and pits, small mounds of earth, and crude assemblages of 
mining paraphernalia. As winter approached in 1859, more and 
more “homes” were created—mostly of canvas, cotton cloth and 
sagebrush. “Many dug holes a few feet square in the sides of steep 
banks,” Dan DeQuille recorded, “and, covering these with a roof 
of sagebrush and dirt, announced themselves at home to their 
friends.” Virginia City in 1859, which old James Finney is sup- 
posed to have named in a night of drunken celebration, gave little 
hint of its future glamour. 





Above, one of the remarkable Watkins photos shows the Con Virginia works and, below, Comstock miners who posed stiffly for their portrait. 
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“Men walked the streets of Virginia City as if 
pacing the roof of a fathomless treasure house, 
and their heads were constantly in the clouds. 
They saw a network of silver beneath their feet 
and the fine strands widening into solid wedges 
of ore. The eyes of the soberest minded 


ELIOT LORD 


As Virginia City matured from a clumsy sagebrush-and-canvas 
town into a proud metropolis, it provided the structure for a 
strange outcropping of the human spirit. The men who made the 
Comstock their home in the early sixties talked and thought bigger, 
and the concept of moderation was foreign. Wells Drury of the 
Gold Hill News said a tenderfoot had once asked an oldtimer 
about the size of the Comstock Lode. 

“Stranger,” the Comstocker said, “the footwall is in the diorite 
of Mount Davidson and the hanging wall is in Salt Lake City.” 
This was the spirit of the place and era. The notion that any man 
might be a millionaire next month became an infection which 
prompted people to extravagant investments in mines, stocks, 
business ventures, and pleasure. The tales of limitless wealth 
brought an assortment of sharpsters and hoodlums, and they 
prompted a moral laxity in men who might have done better in a 
town where it was less easy to get rich quickly. A typical Comstock 
pioneer like Henry Blasdel could read about new “strikes” of ore 
in the newspaper nearly every day for a month, watch most of 
them fizzle to nothing, and still be tempted to plunge his savings 
into an improbable venture on a whim. It is suggestive of the times 
that this man was elected governor of Nevada in 1864, and as 
chief executive, he found an excuse to make an unprecedented 
trip across the state in pursuit of rumored bonanza near the Utah 
border. 

Nowhere did the Comstock express its flare for life in the 
superlative degree better than in its entertainment. Virginia City 
was always celebrating something, and almost everyone partici- 
pated—whether it was a parade, a picnic, a ball, a horse race, a 
prize fight, or a funeral. The humor was as boisterous as the 
claims of wealth. Some of the favorite stories were about the force 
of the local windstorms—popularly known as the Washoe Zephyrs. 
They used to tell of gales so strong they would rip the waterpipes 
from the ground and there was a story about an old Chinaman 
who used to entertain himself by flying a kite made of sheet-metal 
with heavy chain for a tail. Mark Twain was a master at the big, 
hilarious lie, and he was a success on the Comstock. 

Early investors squandered fortunes on useless mills just as 
miners who spent their days in dangerous and dreary underground 
recesses squandered their wages all too often on the pleasures of 
the night. Virginia City matured on excess. 
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“Virginia was a busy city of streets and houses 
above-ground. Under it was another busy city, 
down in the bowels of the earth, where a great 
population of men thronged in and out among 
an intricate maze of tunnels and drifts, flitting 
hither and thither under a winking sparkle of 
lights, and over their heads towered a vast web 
of interlocking timbers that held the walls 

of the gutted Comstock apart.” 


MARK TWAIN 


A poet has said the ordeals of underground mining are more 
insufferable than the torments of hell. While this is not true in 
the modern age of safety consciousness and labor unions, it was 
close to truth in the heyday of the Comstock. The mining com- 
panies, eager to tear the wealth from underground caverns as 
rapidly as possible, gambled the lives of men when they sent them 
to work in the soft and crumbling earth which they undermined. 
It mattered little, for many years, that ventilation was bad. The 
mines were bitterly hot, sometimes exhausting men in a few 
moments. Accidents were frequent and early death was the rule. 

Each day, as the Comstock miner was lowered in a steel cage 
to the innards of the Comstock, he courted disaster, and as the 
bonanza years passed, a terrible record of tragedy was written. 
The greatest disaster of all came on April 7, 1869, when fire broke 
out in the timbers of the Yellow Jacket Mine in Gold Hill, burning 
alive or suffocating 45 men. Although the great majority of the 
men who extracted the Comstock’s silver escaped without tragedy, 
this kind of disaster haunted the mind of the Comstocker and 
accounted for some of his recklessness during his hours on the 
surface. As the day-shift miner stepped from the cage to join the 
life of the upper city, his replacement was lowered to repopulate 
the nether half of the Comstock, so Virginia City was never quiet 
and never out of touch with the mines. Thousands of men moved 
back and forth daily. 

Today, the Comstock abounds in testimonials to the energy of 
the bonanza-day miners. Yellow-gray dumps spot the eastern slope 
of Mount Davidson like a case of measles. While most of the old 
mines are closed and useless, the old miners have, like ambitious 
gophers, left unmistakable proof of their presence. 
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Top, early lithograph of miners; 
center, a cave-in; bottom, Gould 
and Curry mill. Square-set timber- 
ing shown in background drawing. 
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“California drew to her golden shores 
the pick of the world; Nevada drew 
to herself the pick of California.” 


c. C. GOODWIN 


10 


Most of the Comstock’s pioneers came from the Atlantic States 
via the California gold fields, but the magnetic quality of the 
bonanza reached even across the North Atlantic. The lands of 
northern Europe contributed not a few of the men who controlled 
the destinies of Virginia City and the state which she dominated. 

There was not only Philip Deidesheimer, the German who mas- 
tered the problem of supporting the crumbling mine walls. There 
was also John P. Jones, a native of England who used his position 
as superintendent of the Crown Point Mine as a stepping stone 
into the United States Senate, where he served with distinction for 
thirty years. There was also Adolph Sutro, a tenacious German- 
Jew who built a tunnel four miles long from near the Carson 
River to the Comstock to drain the water from the mines—one of 
the spectacular engineering feats of the century. 

But the Comstock drew off its heaviest concentrate of talent 
from Ireland. Names of Irishmen run through its history like a 
thread. It was an O'Riley and a McLaughlin who first uncovered 
the Ophir ore. The most noted spiritual leader—perhaps the 
greatest in the history of the state—was the towering Father Patrick 
Manogue who was born in County Kilkenny. William Sharon, the 
most adept of the Comstock manipulators, was of Irish descent, 
and three of the four so-called Bonanza Kings were natives of 
the Emerald Isle. The fourth was of Irish extraction. 

The Bonanza Kings were the cream of the Lode. John Mackay, 
a hard-rock miner at the core with a genius for administration 
and a love for human nature, was associated with success from 
the south to the north ends of the vein. His opposite was James G. 
Fair, who had a heart of stone and a talent for duplicity in business 
matters. The intermediary was the Irish-American, James C. Flood, 
who played with the stock markets while Mackay produced the 
ore and who bridged some of the moral and philosophical chasms 



































between Mackay and Fair. William O’Brien was the representa- 
tive in the quartet of the lucky ne’er-do-wells who populated the 
Comstock; he only chanced to be one of the Bonanza Kings 
because Jim Flood liked him. 

During the middle seventies—the apex of prosperity in Virginia 
City—the story of Nevada was largely the struggle for power 
between the Bonanza Kings and the crafty William Sharon, who 
had put his talents at the disposal of William Ralston, the San 
Francisco financial wizard who controlled the Bank of California. 
At stake was not only the wealth of the Comstock, which was not 
only to be found in the ground and in the periodic booms in the 
stock market, but also in the power it could wield. Sharon and 
Fair each bought a term in the U. S. Senate from the State Legis- 
lature; millions of dollars appeared, vanished, changed hands, and 
corrupted as the machinations of these men dominated the econ- 
omy of the Far West. 

Enriching the drama which was played on Sun Mountain was 
the fact that success jumped around from spot to spot like a young 
jackrabbit. The Comstock was not a single, clearly defined block 
of uniformly rich ore but an awkward vein with fabulously rich 
pockets here and there. First there was the Ophir, then the Gould 
and Curry, and later the Savage and the Hale & Norcross which 
held the center of the stage. Names like Crown Point, Yellow 
Jacket, and Chollar—all describing rich ore bodies—had moments 
on the tongues of most of western America. Crowning them all— 
and providing the preliminary for the decline after 1876—was the 
great Consolidated Virginia mine of the Bonanza Kings. 

The richness of the Comstock, the talent of its leaders, and the 
energy of its people hastened the end of the wealth which made it 
live. Like a roaring fire which fast consumes its source, Virginia 
City burned itself out in a quarter of a century. By 1880, the ore 
was disappearing and the struggles were less poignant. However, 
for a time, the monuments and the hopes remained. 





THE MONUMENTS: 


“In Virginia City are to be seen as many 
large and substantial buildings, both 
public and private, as in any town of like 
population on the Pacific Coast.” 


DAN DEQUILLE 


On the upper streets of Virginia City lived her leading citi- 
zens, surrounded by finery which was imported from around 
the world. As one passed down the hill in the palmy seventies, 
he would go through the business district, through the section 
of less pretentious homes, through collections of hovels, through 
the strange smelling Chinese quarter, and through the offensive 
Indian village. It is the upper section of living—the tiara of 
wealth—for which Virginia City is best remembered. 

It was not only that men like John Mackay and Jim Fair 
built exquisite mansions in the manner of Victorian nobility, 
but the leaders of the community saw to it that the public build- 
ings were well adorned. The Storey County Courthouse was 
graced with a costly statue of justice; the Fourth Ward School 


Below, the Courthouse and the Blauvelt Mansion, now a museum. This Victorian home escaped the fire of 1875. The old Courthouse is still in use. 
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This ornate crystal chandelier still hangs in a Virginia City bar. Below, the Fourth Ward School and the Mackay home are tourist favorites today. 


was one of the most ornate structures of learning on the entire 
Pacific Slope. The Comstock did not skimp on its churches. A 
substantial part of the Comstock’s wealth found its way into 
the pockets of woodworkers and makers of chandeliers. The 
men of importance wore broadcloth and diamonds, and many 
who were not remembered by history did likewise, because it 
was the order of the day. 

High and low alike banqueted nearly every day. The menus 
of the Comstock boarding houses read like the orders of Euro- 
pean kings, and the many single miners ate there. All kinds of 
fish were imported from California and the Nevada hills pro- 
vided sagehens and grouse. There were ducks, chickens, and 
quail in abundance and no shortage of beef and pork. Eight 
or ten kinds of meat and an equal number of vegetables 
appeared on the tables of the public eating houses every day. 

It was a man’s world. The women—except for those down 
on D Street who were not mentioned in polite circles—stayed 
at home and were accorded, at least publicly, a knightly respect. 

The storybook quality of Comstock living did not vanish 
immediately when the bonanza began to wane in 1877. It lin- 
gered for a decade or longer, for those who had known the 
rich days could not believe borrasca would ever come to the 
greatest mining camp of them all. The concept of decline was 
not consistent with the notions of grandeur which were Virginia 
City’s birthright. The death of the era created a generation of 
Comstock sentimentalists. 

“The life of the Comstock in the old days never has been 
written so that those who did not share it can understand,” one 
oldtimer said in later years. “It can never be so written.” 
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“Pay day on the Comstock comes weekly 
in some classes of work, and the 

habit of squaring accounts on Monday 
has grown up among merchants.” 


CHARLES H. SHINN 


The Comstock did its business in the same virile, 
almost-Gothic way that it conducted the rest of its life. 
It used nothing but hard currency—gold and silver coins 
—while most of the rest of the nation was using paper 
money. It gambled not only on stocks but in the ornate 
houses of chance which lined C Street, and its favorite 
game was faro—now almost extinct—one of the most 
colorful card games ever played. 

One of the cores of the business community was the 
collection of saloons, where substantial transactions were 
often consummated. Usually ornate and noisy, they pro- 
vided a gathering place for men who wanted to keep 
abreast of the developments below the surface, and 
Virginia City became a heavy-drinking town. The variety 
in saloons was as great as the contrast between the homes 
of the Bonanza Kings and the huts of the Indians. 

The merchants of the Comstock stocked their shelves 
well to meet the demands of avaricious population. 
People bought their flour, their bacon, their nails, and 
their coal oil in bulk lots, not dabbling in tiny purchases 
which would require daily visits to the store. Supply 
trains across the mountains tugged quantities of mer- 
chandise out of all proportion to the size of the city 
they were serving, because the sojourners of the desert 
country had an insatiable desire for all goods which 
could be acquired anywhere else in the country and they 
also had a tendency to waste more than people who 
lived in cities where money was less cheap. 

A fringe of special businesses developed because of 
the nature of the city. Commercial assayers prospered 
because of the hundreds of prospectors who poured over 
the nearby mountain ranges and carried their finds back 
to the center of the mining fever. Attorneys abounded 
because of the ceaseless litigation between the mining 
companies. There was probably a higher percentage of 
stockbrokers in the population of Virginia City in the 
seventies than in any other city in the world because 
high and low alike were mad for speculation. One sub- 
stantial business, in which many Chinese were engaged, 
was the gathering and selling of wood for the frigid 
Great Basin winters and for mining and milling com- 
panies which used it as fuel to operate their equipment. 
The Comstock denuded all of the adjacent hills and a 
40-mile stretch along the Sierra Nevada to supply its 
needs for fuel, lumber and timbers. 

A mark of the business spirit of the era was an atti- 
tude of trust. It has often been said the Comstock hated 
a liar, and there were relatively few of them. Credit— 
which was used extensively—was a matter of a man’s 
word, not a subject for extensive documents and signa- 
tures. Old-timers would say humanity counted for more 
than commerce in those days. 
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Virginia City and her 

two sisters, Gold Hill and 

Silver City, gave nearly a 

billion dollars worth of 

gold and silver to the com- 

merce of the nation. The boom on the Comstock 

which started a hundred years ago next spring 

was directly responsible for the creation of the 

State of Nevada. And the conditions of life and 

standards of conduct in the boom towns of Mount 

Davidson stamped a distinctive imprint on the 
cities of Nevada which came later. 

Virginia City has surrendered the realm over 
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which she once presided to Reno and Las Vegas, 
but these cities draw much of their nourishment 
from liberal laws which have their roots in the 
loose social codes of the Bonanza days. Even if 
Virginia City has lost some of her dignity in 
today’s tourist boom, she still holds the honorary 
position as the head of Nevada’s cluster of mining 
towns, to which she served as midwife. Nevada 
owes much to the Comstock. 

But the influence of the Comstock reaches far 
beyond the borders of the state. The fabulous 
wealth of the mines was poured into circulation at 
a crucial time in American history. During the 
Civil War years and the following decade, Amer- 
ica’s transformation from a rural, agricultural state 
to an industrial, commercial and financial complex 
moved rapidly. The precious metal from Virginia 
City and her sisters played not a small part in 
stimulating this transition. The money from the 
Nevada mines, for good or ill, helped stimulate 
the early cycles of inflation which continued to the 
present era, and it provided new capital for invest- 
ment across the nation. John Mackay’s money 
helped to lay the Atlantic cable, which was a land- 
mark in the age-long effort to link the continents. 

The best evidence that the Comstock’s wealth 
went elsewhere is the condition of the cities on the 
Lode. Except for the brave front along Virginia’s 
C Street, and a scattering of other preserved build- 
ings nearby, there is little indication that any of 
the money stayed where it was produced. 

If the big, ambitious dreams of empire are 
gone, many little ones remain in the Queen City 
of the Comstock in 1959, the centennial year. For 
some time, Virginia City has been a retreat for 
artists and writers, who are attracted not by tales 
of old days but by its present-day remoteness and 
the chance for building a secluded dominion. Per- 
haps there is still a lodestone quality about Mount 
Davidson, working its tricks on modern artists as 
it did on the rugged prospectors who found the 
lode just a hundred years ago. 
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By Davin F. Myrick 


Although almost a decade has gone by since the Virginia and 
Truckee Railway ceased operations, tangible evidence of its past 
greatness remains in the form of an abandoned railway grade seme 
68 miles long, extending from Virginia City through Carson City 
to Reno and from Carson City to Minden. In the spirit of the min- 
ing frontier, it will always be the most famous of all short line 
railroads. 

As Virginia City grew in population and importance while the 
Comstock Lode was yielding bonanzas, the need for a railroad 
became increasingly evident. Various railroad schemes had been 
proposed earlier, in fact, but nothing came from these ventures 
except promotional talk. However, after Sharon and his friends 
Ralston and Mills, of the Bank of California, gained control of 
the ore mills, the idea finally grew to fruition. Their mills located 
on the Carson River had the advantage of water power, but only 
by means of a railroad could they avoid the costly ore-wagon haul. 

Sharon was busy and had little time for long conversations. His 
now famous three sentence interview with Isaac James, a mine 
surveyor, was as follows: “Can you run a road from Virginia City 
to the Carson River?” “Yes,” was the reply. “Do it at once,” was 
the order. And so it was done. Ground was broken on February 
18, 1869, two miles below Gold Hill on American Flat. There was 
fot much of a celebration; there was no time for frivolity. Forty 
men were put to work immediately, although the officials witness- 
ing the event fought off the winter’s cold with a few cups of bour- 
bon to toast the enterprise. 

The problem of the V & T was one of elevation—a drop of 
mearly 1,600 feet was required to reach the stamp mills along 
the Carson River. Maximum grade was held to 2.2 percent, but 
curvature equivalent to 17 complete circles was required in the 
13%%-mile section to the river. 

Experienced miners were used to drill the three major tunnels 
(there were seven in total, including two in Virginia City) which 


‘took two to five months to complete. The Fort Homestead Tunnel 
- was opened with a huge blast at 5:00 a. m. which woke up every- 


one in Gold Hill. The two foremen, Messrs. Hay and Lee, working 




































Along the line were 38 grading camps housing mostly Chinese 
graders (over 1,000 were employed at one time, which created 
some trouble with the miners), and under stress of the summer 
heat, the workday was reduced from eleven to ten hours. Over 
Crown Point Ravine in Gold Hill, where Sandy Bowers’ mill had 
just been destroyed by fire, a great trestle was built. Eighty-five 
feet high and five hundred feet long, it was a most formidable 
structure. It cost the life of one man who lost his balance and fell 
while grabbing for a rope. The men working at the Kentuck mine 
were always apprehensive after a foot-square beam, twenty feet 
long, crashed near one workman. 

Teams hauled the first locomotive to Carson City early in 
August, and on September 28, 1869, just three hours after H. M. 
Yerington drove the first spike, the locomotive was operating over 
rails rolled in England and shipped ’round the Horn. A wide selec- 
tion of spirits, ranging from lager to champagne, was brought out 
to celebrate the first train crossing of the Crown Point trestle on 
November 12, and on December 21, 1869, just a year after the 
terse Ralston-James interview, scheduled trains were in operation. 
The cost of hauling wood in and ore out was immediately reduced 
by one-third to one-half as soon as the train started running. 


Mound House, northeast of Carson City, once enjoyed prosperity but is now a ghost town. Abandoned V & T grade can still be followed by rail fans. 
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Construction work continued and the last spike on the Reno- 
Carson City division was driven on August 24, 1872, a mile west 
of Carson City, before an enthusiastic crowd of 600. With the Big 
Bonanza discovery, traffic was rushing over this railroad with as 
many as 30 to 45 trains operating in one day. A branch was built 
to a point just above the mills at Silver City. Forty miles of spurs 
were run to the many mines and mills. One extended as far as 
the Union shaft, northeast of Virginia City, beyond the cemetery. 

Mine production reached a peak in 1876-1877, and the slump 
which followed affected the V & T. In 1879, it handled but 52,841 
tons of ore, less than one-fifth the amount of just three years before. 
For the next twenty years, the line operated on a much smaller 
budget, in fact it sold some of its surplus locomotives to other 
roads. With the boom of Tonopah and Goldfield in the 1900’s, the 
V & T was an important link until the Hazen cutoff was built in 
1905. The following year the V & T extended to Minden, and there 
was considerable talk of continuing into Alpine County, California 
and over the Sierra Nevada to Stockton. 

Although harrassed by tunnel fires and cave-ins, the V & T 
remained in the dividend paying group, aided by a mining recovery 





ino hint of FORMER GLORY 


in Virginia City and agricultural development along the exten- 
sion, until 1924. Red-ink operation began in the same year and 
continued until abandonment in 1950. After Sharon’s death, Ogden 
Mills acquired full control in 1933 and kept the line running with 
personal funds until 1937 when he died. 

Receivership followed in 1938, and with the mines at Virginia 
City quiet, this part of the line was not used after 1938, and when 
taken up in 1941 the scrap yielded $52,000 which provided oper- 
ating money during World War II. While other lines were active, 
the V & T was passed by, but was able to limp along after the 
war on gypsum traffic from Mound House, then in demand for 
agriculture. But in 1949 it was evident that this operation could 
not last much longer, as the I.C.C. locomotive inspection require- 
ments could not be met and no money was available for heavy 
repairs or other power. After extended hearings, abandonment was 
approved and the last train went down to Minden on May 30, 
1950, marking the end, after 81 years, of the grand old railroad. 

Fortunately, the story of the line has been reported generously 
in books and articles, and some of the locomotives are in museums 
or owned by motion picture studios. The locomotive shops at Car- 
son City still stand, as does the station. It is possible to drive over 
much of the right of way (local inquiry recommended). A wonder- 
ful autumn drive can be made along the Carson River below 
Empire, where the ruins of the mills stand amid the yellow pop- 
lars, flanking the rushing water. Standing near the old grade here, 
you need only little imagination to see the train come around the 
bend of the river and roll on toward Virginia City. 








Rail fans turned out to watch the V & T in action. 
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The Territorial Enterprise was started as Nevada’s first news Bethy yy aaa 
Genoa in December 1858, but removed to Virginia City in 1860 where its 
years of greatness began under the guidance of Joseph Goodman and his 
associate Rollin Daggett. As one of the celebrated newspaper properties of 
the Old West in bonanza years its staff at various times included Dan 

De Quille, Judge C. C. Goodman and Samuel Clemens who first in the 
Enterprise signed a story Mark Twain. The newspaper was reactivated in 
1951 by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, former New Yorkers under whose 
auspices it has become the largest weekly paper in the entire West and a 
decisive factor in Virginia City’s continued existence as a tourist attraction. 








By Lucius BEEBE 


When, a short time back, Business Week ran an 
enquiry into the affairs of The Territorial Enter- 
prise under the heading “Epicure Editor Brings 
Missile-Maker to Bay” it was, perhaps indulging 
a mild overstatement of fact in the interest of not 
spoiling a good story. 

The alleged epicure editor was the author of 
this brief essay and the missile maker, the rich and 
powerful corporation of Curtiss Wright which is 
also Storey County’s largest landowner and tax- 
payer and a ponderable factor in the over-all 
economy of Nevada itself. 

The simple fact of the matter was that The 
Territorial Enterprise had suggested that, as a 
newcomer to the Comstock whose preoccupation 


with engines of destruction didn’t make it a posi- 
tively ideal neighbor, Curtiss Wright might well 
ingratiate itself with the community by some suit- 
able gesture of friendship: say a restoration pro- 
gram for Virginia City’s long obsolete and faltering 
water supply. Curtiss Wright had seen eye to eye 
with The Territorial Enterprise to such a gratifying 
degree that its engineers were shortly engaged in 
laying sturdy pipes over mountain miles where for 
eighty years only open flumes had existed and that 
for the first time in the community’s history Vir- 
ginia City had a full flow of water on a year-round 
basis. 

The Territorial Enterprise has never claimed to 
have been instrumental in influencing Curtiss 
Wright, but there is at least the record of a happy 
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coincidence to consider. Beyond any argument at 
all Virginia City owes its factual existence today 
to Curtiss Wright since, without water it would 
soon have been wholly uninhabitable and an even- 
tual easy prey to fire. 

Things the Enterprise suggests, perhaps only 
through coincidence, have a way of happening. 

When the present management of Nevada’s first 
newspaper took over, Virginia City had for half a 
century been accustomed to nothing more than 
the characterless flattery and obsequious women’s 
club dimensions of puff sheets masquerading as 
newspapers. The idea that anyone should criticize 
anything, much less the conduct of municipal 





Bob Richards and Charles Clegg look over the latest edition. 








Virginia City began basking in the flattering lime- 
light of national notice and attention. A commu- 
nity that hadn’t figured in a news dispatch in more 
than half a century, save when one of its aban- 
doned mills burned down, caught the fancy of 
reporters, feature writers and editors in New York 
and London. Conventions, horseless carriage caval- 
cades and directors’ meetings of swaggering cor- 
porations converged on a Geiger Grade which only 
yesterday had been barren of all traffic whatsoever. 
The tourist count rose, by State Highway audit, 
from a hundred or so visitors a week to better than 
40,000 during the summer tourist season. New 
businesses by the score took over the sagging false 
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affairs which had for decades been organized on 
a basis of inherited incompetence, was on a par 
with defamation of the Flag or Motherhood. 
Nobody on the Comstock in two generations had 
seen type set that wasn’t cushioned to the prej- 
udices and sensibilities of the neighbors, most of 
whom still stood and uncovered at mention of 
the Bank of California which had owned the dump 
body and soul in 1872. 

When, however, the Enterprise cast a critical 
eye on the activities of the town hoodlum and 
jailbird who aspired to local acceptance as first 
citizen through, among other choice practices, the 
embezzlement of life savings of illiterate old timers, 
Virginia City began to see merit in having a news- 
paper on its side. It cheered deafeningly when 
the common enemy was laid for filth in the gutter 
of his own devising. 

Soon, on the basis of the professional presence 
on the Comstock of The Territorial Enterprise, 
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fronts of C Street. Virginia City was in business 
again, its solvency restored by new bonanzas, not 
in silver but tourists. 

The owners of the Enterprise make no claim to 
having attracted or implemented any of this pros- 
perity. But the coincidence may be remarked that 
they commenced arriving almost upon the heels of 
its present reactivation and ownership. 

The successful and profitable conduct of a pro- 
fessionally operated newspaper of opinion with 
national and international readership and reputa- 
tion in a ghost town, however lively, of 400 per- 
sons in the Nevada desert, is of course purely a 
tour de force, a demonstration of expendable 
virtuosity on the part of its owners. 

Yet its owners feel that, through its agency, 
they have established continuity with the heroic 
past and kept vital an integral tradition of the Old 
West. If such is the case, this continuity with the 
great days and the riding years is its own reward. 
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FOR THE 


COMSTOCKERS 


By WILLIAM C. MILLER 


Although years have passed since last the actors 
trod her boards, still the old Opera House— 
Piper’s—stands at Union and B Streets to remind 
visitors that Virginia (Johnnies-come-lately say 
“Virginia City”) housed the first theatrical troupe 
to play in what is now Nevada. If the sightseer 
probes a little, he will discover that the stars of 
the stage have been coming to Nevada’s bonanza 
cities since September 29, 1860, when the white 
man’s theatre began to co-exist with man’s oldest 
form of theatre—the tribal ceremonial. 

To a generation familiar with the names 
Melchior, Durante, Spike Jones, Helen Trauble, 
Lili St. Cyr, Marlene Dietrich, Ray Bolger, Marie 
Wilson, and Louis Armstrong, there may be a 
slight and possibly dubious acquaintance with 
names out of past generations: Lotta Crabtree 
(“Golden Girl”—oh, yes, we saw her in pictures), 
Adah Isaacs Menken, and Booth (now we are on 
familiar ground), and uh, uh, Barrett; then there 
was—what was his name? McCullough? oh, and 
Modjeska. The singer, Jenny—Jenny Lind. Fact 
and fancy have started playing tricks with our 
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knowledge of things historical: Jenny Lind never 
sang at Piper’s, nor ever in Nevada. And we had 
better set this matter straight about the Booths: 
Edwin was the great Hamlet; John Wilkes shot 
Lincoln, but not at Piper’s. Neither Edwin nor 
John ever played on the Comstock; it was their 
brother Junius Brutus Booth, Jr., who appeared 
there at Maguire’s. But what about the present 
Opera House—the one at Union and B? All the 
visitor needs to know about Piper’s Opera House 
is that it stands to remind him of Virginia’s past 
theatrical history. One of the best ways to avoid 
confusion is to remember that in her day Virginia 
had twenty and more theatres; Piper’s remains as 
a monument to these. 

Twenty and more theatres? Yes, first there was 
the Howard Street Theatre, built in 1860. Other 
theatres of the Territorial period, 1860-1864, 
were the Gruenwald, Topliffe’s, La Plata, Maguire’s 
Opera House, the Temple of Comedy, the Great 
Republic Melodeon, Maguire’s Virginia Melodeon, 
Sutliffe’s Music Hall, the Niagara Concert Hall, 
The Old Bowery, Johnny Tuer’s New Idea, and 
the Athenaeum. Other than the Howard Street, 
Topliffe’s, the Temple of Comedy, and Maguire’s, 
the theatres of the early sixties were solely melo- 
deon—burlesque houses. 

The number of theatres of the Territorial period 
reflect the flush times of the early sixties, which 
years set the patterns for statehood: bonanza days 
—numerous theatres; borasca or bad days—lim- 
ited theatrical activity. But regardless of bonanza 
or borasca, the melodeon, or burlesque house, 
flourished. The city fathers recognizing that fact, 
took advantage of Virginia’s theatrical tastes and 
provided the city with income by taxing each melo- 
deon a license fee of $250 a month. Historians 
may choose to ignore license fees and the melo- 
deons, and tell us that Virginia had legitimate 
theatre, Shakespeare, and grand opera, thereby 
creating the impression that Virginia, a mining 
camp, was the most sedate of cities. But authority, 
reliable authority, says otherwise. After a series 
of legitimate offerings which included some Shake- 
speare and shrinking attendance at Piper’s, Vir- 
ginia’s Territorial Enterprise admitted: 
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It appears that no sort of entertainment will wear 
so with the people of our mines as a melodeon 
performance conducted on that free and easy plan 
which allows of smoking and the peddling of drinks 
among the audience. . . . They are to be found in 
nightly attendance at the melodeon, because they 
can there meet their friends . . . talk and drink with 
them, and have a good time generally, listening 

. and giving attention to such dances and acts as 
please them. 


The Gold Hill Evening News, frequently at odds 
with the Enterprise on other issues, affirmed its 
rival’s opinion. Said the News: 

. Somehow when it comes to regular everyday 
business, a melodeon performance pays better in 
Virginia than any other. The legitimate with new 
and talented actors and actresses will draw crowded 
houses for a few nights; after a few nights they 
appear to have had enough and fail to attend. 


The Enterprise, stripping away unnecessary 
verbiage, stated the reason for the melodeon’s 
popularity: 

‘. . Our melodeon-goers are bound to see the 
shape of every female performer that appears in 
the city, if possible, and are much inclined to think 
they have been swindled if the new star does not 
strip before her engagement is ended. 


Once more the News agreed with its rival: 


. The truth is the people of Nevada seem to 
have a poor appreciation of theatrical entertain- 
ments, being strictly admirers of melodeon per- 
formances. As Mark Twain says, “they must peel” 
or it is impossible to have good attendance. 


So, not unlike a modern city of Nevada which 
has its Strip, Comstockers had their strip, at times 
to the exclusion of legitimate theatre. Indeed, in 
1866, after a long siege of melodeon entertain- 
ment, Comstockers, defying theatrical managers 
who refused to bring in legitimate actors, formed 
an amateur dramatic troupe, thereby providing 
legitimate entertainment through Comstockers. 

But didn’t the Comstock have Shakespeare? It 
did, but not in great amounts—just enough to say 
it had it; so did every town of the 1800’s to which 
legitimate actors came. Didn’t the Comstock have 
grand opera? Yes, but very little, and then only 
after theatre-owner Piper had tried everything else. 
Piper did not bring opera to the Comstock until 
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the 1870's. Didn’t great stars come to the Com- 
stock? In the 1860’s, the popular Edwin Forrest 
could not be brought to Virginia from San Fran- 
cisco because of financial difficulties on the Com- 
stock. Later, after he had achieved theatrical 
stardom of the first magnitude, Edwin Booth could 
not be brought to Piper’s, for Piper could not meet 
a guaranty of $2,700 a night for the Booth and 
Barrett Company. But the Comstock had already 
seen Barrett—before he was a star capable of 
playing with Booth. Yes, Virginia saw ascending 
and descending stars. Like them, she flashed 
across the firmament; for a moment she was of 
such magnitude that she has dazzled people into 
believing that there was no lacklustre in any part 
of her, but there was in her theatrical flare. 
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The old Maguire’s Opera House. 
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LUCIUS BEEBE doesn't 
say so in his article on 
page 24 but, as author of 
articles and books on the 
West and publisher of the 
widely-read Enterprise, he 
can claim much of the credit for the 
latter-day tourist rush to Virginia City. 


JAMES HULSE, native of 

Pioche and graduate of the 

University of Nevada, for 

several years enlivened the 

pages of the Nevada State 
‘ * Journal with his popular 
historical features. He is now at Stan- 
ford University where he is doing 
graduate work in history. 


DR. WILLIAM MILLER, 
professor at the University 
of Nevada, is well known 
for his campus theatrical 
productions. He has also 
specialized in Nevada his- 
tory and is regarded as a leading 
authority on the Virginia City theater. 
Off campus, he is editor of the State 
Historical Society’s Quarterly. 


DAVID F. MYRICK of San Fran- 
cisco has long been a specialist in 
things Nevadan. He is a member of 
the advisory board of the State His- 
torical Society's publication and is 
now at work on a book concerning 
railroads of California and Nevada. 


Without the assistance of many persons, 
this special Centennial Issue would not have 
been possible. In addition to the authors 
listed above, the editors are particularly 
grateful to the wy 

Mackay School of Mines, University of 
Nevada—for generous help with research 
and the loan of illustrations reproduced on 
p. 8. top and background; pp. 10, 11, insets; 
pp. 18, 19, bottom; p. 23, top; and p. 32. 

Bancroft Library at University of Cali- 
fornia—for use of early Watkins photos on 
p. 6; p. 8. middle and bottom; pp. 10, 11 
background; and pp. 18, 19, upper three 
photos. 

Nevada State Historical Society — for 
photos of business interiors, pp. 14, 15. 

Pipers Opera House—for use of poster, 
pp. 28, 29. 

Lucius Beebe—illustrations on p. 23, cen- 
ter; p. 25; and use of map on p. 20 from 
Virginia and Truckee by Beebe and Clegg. 

Dr. William C. Miller—playbills on pp. 
28. 29 and photo, p. 31. 

The editors also wish to acknowledge 
contributions from Helen Marye Thomas, 
Abrahem L. Kendall, Alice Addenbrooke, 
Nancy Bordewich Bowers and Zoray Andrus 
Kraemer. 

Cover photo by Art Marston. Photos on 
center pages and p. 9 by Donald Boone. 
Photo top p. 20 by Audrey Thompson; bot- 
tom p. 23 by Ted Wurm. Photos on pp. 2. 3, 
12,.13 by Adrian Atwater, staff photographer. 
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Gold Hill at its peak—oil painting from Mackay School of Mines collection. 








